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The Popes and the Constitution 
in the Eighth Century 

My purpose is to examine the nature and origins of Rome’s responses 
to the issues of the eighth century: separation from the empire, 
confrontation over territory with the Lombards and alignment with 
the Carolingian Franks — issues with great consequences and for 
which antecedents have been found deep in papal history. 1 Here in 
contrast, these responses, especially under the leadership from 71 5 to 
75 2 of Popes Gregory II, Gregory III and Zachary, are seen as a series 
of legal crises successively between Rome and the empire, the 
Lombard kingship and the Frankish mayors, and within Roman 
society itself; their roots are seen to lie not so much in the scriptural 
and patristic premises of Christian and Petrine Rome as in the social 
development of Rome and of the papal office within Rome from the 
late seventh century, and in contemporary developments in Roman 
relations with both empire and western societies. It is these develop- 
ments and their implications which must be examined first. 

They may best be introduced by composite portraits of popes and 
papabili from before and after the 680s. From the Justinianic restora- 
tion a pope was normally a native of Rome and its neighbourhood, 
brought up in the Roman Church^ clerical and administrative tradi- 
tions, and usually a deacon on election. His career was largely 
administrative, in the supervision of the Church^ extensive lands, 
and political, if as is possible the ultimate ownership of much of these 
lands lay with the imperial treasury. 2 He had often held the most 
demanding post of all as apocrisiarius^ representative of the western 
patriarchate, which included the Balkans, at the imperial court; here, 
under Justinian’s laws, he was the sole official channel between the 


1. As advanced by W. Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government (London, 1955), esp. pp. 
2-4 for an expressly teleological view of the papacy’s development; also D. Miller, ‘The Roman 
Revolution of the Eighth century: a study of the ideological background of the papal separation 
from Byzantium and alliance with the Franks*, Medieval Studies, xxxvi (1974), 79-13}. 

z. From 432 to 678, 33 of the 35 popes were natives of Rome and neighbourhood; from 
432 to 684, only three of the 37 popes are known to have been priests on election. The Roman 
rite did not then require a deacon advanced to the episcopate to receive priestly ordination first; 
Hildebrand was probably the first to do so, in 1073. On church lands in Italy, T. S. Brown, 
*The Church of Ravenna and the Imperial Administration in the Seventh Century*, ante, xciv 
(1979), 1-28. For Rome one may point to Gregory Fs ecce iam pene nulla est saeculi actio quam 
sacerdotes non administrent (Horn, in Evangel, xvii, 15) and to the statement by the cartularius 
Maurice in 638 {[Le] L.[iber] P[ontificalis de FEglise romaine], ed. L. Duchesne (Paris, 1883), 
i. 328. 
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bishops of the patriarchate and the government, with everything in 
which the law involved bishops - defence and diplomacy, discipline, 
loyalty, local finances and appointments — passing through his hands. 
He projected his patriarchate to the east, defending its views of the 
orthodox and the canonical. To be effective, he must cultivate a wide 
circle and could not afford, one of them wrote, to be more than an 
hour away from the palace. He too lived in a palace, bequeathed to 
the Roman Church by a princess of the western imperial line, but he 
was not an ambassador: he was the emperor^ subject and could run 
serious physical risks. 1 So it was a man well-known to and tested on 
many levels by the government who became pope, but only after 
further checks. Constantinople must be told of a vacancy, asked for 
permission to fill it and must approve the choice made, perhaps in 
the exarch^ presence; the negotiations could be lengthy before the 
new pope paid his induction fees like any other imperial office holder, 
was consecrated and then installed in St Peter’s. 2 In modern parlance 
he was a curial not a pastoral choice; he may never have preached a 
sermon in his life. 3 As pope he accepted his responsibility to sustain 
imperial rule and policies, to distribute pay to the army and subsidies 
abroad, to promote loyalty and peace. His missionary initiatives, if 
he undertook them, often conformed closely to imperial strategic 
needs while those contacts made by Constantinople with Churches 
and rulers in the west might by-pass Rome entirely. There is no 
suggestion that this principle of subordination was disputed. 
Attempts by Theodoric in 501 and by Charlemagne in 800 to inquire 
into the conduct of the pope were rejected by the courts as ultra vires\ 
in 6 5 3 the arrest, trial and exile of Pope Martin went without legal 
challenge, and Rome accepted a new pope within Martin’s lifetime 
and against his wishes. The Roman emperor and senate had powers 
not given to German kings and their bishops. 4 

Within a generation of Martin’s trial, we find a papacy wholly 
different in style and position within a wholly different Roman 
society. From the 680s the pope was more often of Syrian or hellen- 
ized Sicilian than of Roman origin and was more likely to have been 
a priest: it was his pastoral quality - his preaching, his practical charity 
and his liturgical expertise - that was emphasized in his biography. 
The choice was made directly by the Roman people and confirmed 

1. L. Chevailler and J. C. Genin， ‘Recherches sur les apocrisiaires. Contribution a l’histoire 
de la representation pontificale, V e — VIII e s/ Studi in onore di G. Grosso, iii (Turin, 1968). Pelagius 
I, Gregory I, Sabinian, Boniface III and Martin I had held the post; cf. Pelagius I, Ep. 77. 

z. From 555 to 68 3, papal vacancies averaged 19 1 days, contrasting with 11 days for 401-5 23. 
Two extremes were in 638, when the exarch occupied the Lateran and Severinus , consecration 
was delayed for 18 months during discussions on the Ecthesis\ and in 681-2 when Leo IPs 
consecration was delayed a similar time to win Roman acceptance of Pope Honorius , condem- 
nation at the council of that year. 

3. cf. Leo I, Epp. 1 19, 120 on the occasional delegation of preaching to priests. 

4. Martin's own account of his arrest and exile, Migne, Pfatrologia] L[atina] t lxxxvii. 
197-202, and the account of his trial, ibid, cxxix, 591-600. 
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by the exarch; he paid no induction fees and was installed not in the 
Vatican basilica but within the city, in the Lateran Palace. The process 
took not six months but six weeks. 1 He presided over a richer, more 
elaborate and socially more comprehensive liturgy and his household 
now had the aspect of a court administration, with high palatine 
officials in regular attendance. 2 The social and constitutional signifi- 
cances are profound. Demographically, Rome was now strongly 
Syrianized in its upper strata; the impact of a substantial influx may 
be seen in the disappearance of many traditional names related to local 
history, topography and cults and the appearance of others until then 
strange to Rome, of Syrian and military associations. 3 New institu- 
tions, new liturgical and cultural trends made their appearance. The 
diaconiae^ which became the major outlet for a new aristocracy^ social 
patronage, were introduced after eastern models, 4 and new Syrian 
feasts and invocations. 5 Three characteristics of medieval Roman 
society emerged in embryo: the college of cardinals, a renewed aristoc- 
racy, soon to assume the senatorial title, and the banda of the regions, 
comprising on formal occasions a three-fold ordering of Roman 


1. Only two of the 1 3 popes between 678 and 75 1 are described as Roman bom; three were 
brought up in Sicily, three are described as Greek and three Syrian by extraction. Of the 1 1 
from 684 to 75 1, four are known to have been priests (and two unsuccessful candidates, each 
defeated by another priest), and two to have been deacons. On the pastoral virtues, LP. i. 3 59 
for Leo II, 363 for Benedict II and 368 for Conon. The abolition of imperial confirmation was 
in 684-5, of fees in 678— 81; the election of John V (May-June 685) was described as by the 
old custom restored, popular election at the Lateran. From 685 to 772 the average of vacancies 
was 44 days. 

2. The Lateran officials make their first collective appearance in Ordo Komanus I; M. Andrieu, 
Les Ordines Komani du Haut Moyen Age, (Louvain, 1931-62), ii. In 711 Pope Constantine was 
accompanied to the east by the secundicerius^ the prior defensorum y the sacellarius and the nomenclator\ 
the vicedominus^ the arciarius and presumably, although not mentioned, the primicerius remained 
in Rome. This is a clear division of a governmental team; the pope took his deputy head of 
administration, his senior legal adviser, his paymaster and his head of protocol, leaving his 
formal deputy, his chief financial officer and his chief administrative officer behind. The pope 
was also accompanied by the bibliothecarius, but this post was that of a personal theological 
adviser and like that of the vestararius was never included in the college of iudices palatini. 

3. P. A. B. Llewellyn, 4 The Names of the Roman Clergy, 401-1045 \ Rf ivista di ] S[ toria della ] 
C[hiesa in] l[talia], xxxv, 2 (1981), 355—70. 

4. The diaconiae (which are not to be confused with the diaconate of the Roman Church) 
are first mentioned under Benedict II (684-5): J- Lestocquoy, ^Administration de Rome et 
les diaconies du VII* au IX* siecle 5 , Kivista di Archeologia cristiana, vii, 1930; H-I Marrou, 
T'origine orientale des diaconies romaines , , M[elanges d" Archaeologie et d'Histoire des] E[ coles] 
f[ ranc s aises / Athenes et de ] Rf ome 7, lvii (1940); O. Bertolini, 'Per la storia delle diaconie romane 
nelPalto medioevo sino alio fine del secolo VIIF, Archivio della Rea/e Deputa^ione romana di S toria 
V atria, lxx (1947). 

/. The Agnus Dei was introduced by Sergius I from the Syrian liturgies; canon 62 of the 
Quinisext council banned representation of Christ by a lamb, which may have been one issue 
in the dispute between the Romans and Justinian II mentioned infra, p. 48. The hypopanti^ 
the Purification, developed in fifth-century Palestine, was known in Italy by the seventh century 
but not in Spain or Gaul; Sergius combined it with the feast of St Symeon (2 February). Leo II 
instituted the feast of St George in 683; C. Vogel, Introduction aux sources de rhistoire du culte 
(Spoleto, 1975), 69. See also the introduction to the Laterculus Malalianus\ M[onumenta] 
G[ermaniae] H[istorica] } A[uctores] A[ntiquissimi], xiii. 424. 
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society. 1 This influx, prompted by the Emperor Constans IPs 
attempts to consolidate the defences of the central Mediterranean in 
the 660s, was rapid and caused tension; the 6 80s saw several disputed 
elections, between parties of the old and new orders supporting 
candidates with the old and new names. 2 Only in the long pontificate 
of Sergius I (687-701) did this society coalesce into a sense of identity, 
self-confidence and self-expression, found principally in the new 
liturgy which became in Gregory IPs word the figura, the sensible 
icon of the new Rome. 3 

Constitutionally, the Pope’s position within Rome had changed. 
It was now his election and installation in the Lateran, not his 
consecration, that was the constitutive act. The public nature of his 
function was further emphasized by a move to the imperial palace on 
the Palatine itself, which had seen an emperor in residence within 
living memory. 4 To his former vast prestige and authority as bishop 
and patriarch, St Peter’s consecrated successor， and his direction of 
a corporation powerful in Rome and Italy, was added the role of 
representative leader of a local society. As collective leader the pope 
could delegate representative functions, his celebrations in the 
Lateran, to the suburbicarian bishops in a way impossible for his 


1. E. Patlagean, Tes armes et la cite de Rome du VIP au IX C siecle, et le modele europeen 
des trois fonctions sociales , , MEFR, lxxxvi, (1974); P. A. B. Llewellyn, *La premiere develop- 
pement du College des Cardinaux*, Kecherches de Science religteuse t lxvii, (1979) which suggests 
that the immediate model for the cardinal-episcopate may have been the sixth-century Antio- 
chene institution of the archiepiskopoi etoi y synkelloi^ or litoi, that is the seven bishops of Syria 
Prima who served as the patriarch’s adjutants. 

2. P. A. B. Llewellyn, Constans II and the Roman Church , , Bj^antion, xlvi, (1976); idem y 
*The Roman Church on the Outbreak of Iconc^lasm*, in A. Bryer and J. Herrin, eds, Iconoclasm 
(Birmingham, 1977). That the newcomers rapidly acquired senior positions in the Church is 
suggested by consideration of some careers (e.g. that of Pope Conon). For the disputed 
elections of 686 and 687, see LP. i. 568, 371. The verse Lamenta Muratoriana, a vivid expression 
of displacement by an intrusive eastern element, probably dates from this period; F. Gregoro- 
vius, History of Rome in the Middle Ages (Eng. trans., A. Hamilton (London, 1902), ii, 155-6. 

3. Sergius, described as of Syrian descent but Sicilian birth, was the first of the newcomers 
to receive his formation and pursue his clerical career wholly in Rome; he arrived under Pope 
Adeodatus (672-6) when at most 10—14 years old and was educated in the recently reorganized 
Schola Cantorum. His LP. entry is careful to point out that he passed through all the grades of 
the cursus to his priestly ordination by Leo II in 683. For the Schola Cantorum, S. J. P. Van Dijk, 
^he Urban and Papal Rites in Vllth and VUIth century Rome\ Sacris Erudiri, xii (1961), and 
idem, *St Gregory, Founder of the Urban Schola CantorumP , , Ephemerides Lifurgicae, lxxvii 
(1963); Gregory II to his legates in Bavaria in 716, ex figura et traditione sanctae et apostolicae 
ecclesiae ordine, PL. lxxxix. 531-2. 

4. A letter of John IV as pope-elect in 640 was signed also by the regents of the vacant 
see (Bede, Historia Ecclesiastical ii. 19); in 684 Benedict II as pope-elect signed alone, Benedtctus 
presbyter et in Dei nomine electus sanctae Sedis Apostolicae (PL lxxxiv. 147—8). The move to the 
Palatine was made by John VII (705—7) whose father Plato, a retired soldier, had been curopalates 
there in the 680s (LP. i. 386, n. 1). Pope Constantine was still in residence there in 712; G. 
Delfini, ^ontributo alia Storia di Laterano*, in Roma e feta carolingia^ (Istituto Nazionale di 
Archeologia e Storia dell 5 Arte, Rome, 1976), 224, suggests that the popes remained on the 
Palatine until the 740s. The church of S. Maria Antica, just below, remained an object of 
patronage for the palatine officials into the 760s. 
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personal, Petrine office in St Peter^. 1 Further, these changes were 
accompanied by changes in the means of local government: the close 
Justinianic control, intensified by Constans II, was relaxed by Con- 
stantine IV with the cancellation or reduction of many taxes on the 
patrimonies - in effect the release into the papacy’s hands of imperial 
revenues. The duces appear increasingly subordinate to the local 
community while the exarch fades from practical political life. 2 
These changes towards a devolution of local government were not 
peculiar to Rome; similar developments may be seen in Istria and 
Ravenna, while the trend of the later Heraclians to associate with 
them in their acts constituent elements of the empire is comparable 
in its scale to the Roman pattern. 3 Two aspects of this new papacy 
may be seen early in the eighth century, under Pope Constantine I. 
His visit to Constantinople in 71 1, the first journey to the capital to 
be undertaken freely by a pope, his entry with viceregal ceremony, 
his welcome by co-emperor and senate, the senatorial insignia of his 
entourage, indicate his formal position within the empire. A year 
later, as Roman factions came to blows over recognition of the 
monothelite Emperor Philippicus and his attempt to appoint a duke 
for the city, the pope intervened from the Palatine to end the fighting 
in the via Sacra below. The episode has been presented as a premature 
bid by the papacy to realize Petrine Rome’s perennial instinct to 
escape the secular power, but the Roman account clearly shows the 
pope acting as the impartial arbiter of Roman peace, as the local 
constitutional authority. 4 

In broad terms, if the fourth century had begun the creation of 
Petrine Rome and if in the sixth Justinian I envisaged a patriarchal 
Rome within the imperial Church, in the 680s Constantine IV allowed 
the establishment of a specifically papal Rome. It is important for the 
interpretation of eighth century reactions to appreciate the extent of 
imperial initiative and authority in the establishment of the new papal 

1. S. Kuttner, 4 << Cardinalis M : the history of a canonical concept\ Traditio, iii (1945). 

2. Relief of taxation, 685-7: _LjP ， i. 366; 568-9. No exarch is mentioned by LP between 
687 and late 701 or early 702. 

j. Justinian IFs letter to John V, 12 February 687 (PL. xcvi. 425-8) associates clerical, 
administrative, urban and military bodies with the emperor. R-J Lilie, 4 4t Thrakien >, und 
<< Thrakesion , \ Zur byzantinischen Provinzsorganisation am end des 7. ) 3hrhundcTts\ Jabrbucb 
der osterreichischen bj^antinistik, xxvi (1977), esp. p. 14, for the possible continuation of collegia 
popularia within the themes. For Ravenna^ banda, Agnellus Andreas, Liber Pontificalis Ecc/es/ae 
Kavennatis, c. 40: MGH, Scriptores Kerum luingobardarum et Italicarum, 370; A. Guillou, Kegional- 
isme et Independence dans r Empire by^antin au VIP siecle 5 (Rome, 1969), 160-2. By the 720s the 
Veneti had elected duces, a system Leo III tried to end in 736-7 with annually appointed magistri 
w/7/V/ww: C. G. Mor, ‘Sulla “terminatio” per Cittanova-Eracliana (717-727) ，， ser. 
3, x, (1969) pt. z. 

4. LP, i. 389-391. The significance of the camelaucon worn by the pope is not certain; see 
the discussion by J-M. Sansterre in By^antion, xlviii (1978), 529 (reviewing E. Piltz, Kamelaukion 
et Mitra: insignes by^antines imperiaux et ecclesiastiques, Stockholm, 1977, not seen by me); LP, i. 
392. W. Ullmann, A Short History of the Papacy in the Middle Ages (London, 1972) describes the 
episode as 4 the papacy making common front with the Roman populace against the imperial 
garrison. 5 
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role within the new Rome, and the extent too to which this paralleled 
the circumstances of other major imperial acts defining the place of 
the Church and of churchmen in government. As with Justinian Fs 
Vragmatic Sanction of 5 54 and Heraclius , Novel of 629, the character- 
istics of an associated doctrinal settlement, a statement on the nature 
of the empire, a close partnership with a particular patriarch and a 
certain internal autonomy for the Church, were present in the 680s. 1 
Constantine IV had acknowledged his gratitude to Vitalian for his 
part in suppressing the mutiny on his father^ death and to the papacy 
for its help in the empire^ return to sustaining orthodoxy at the 
council of 68 1 - the curing of the leprosy of heresy. But gratitude and 
devolution were not independence; all was set firmly within an 
imperial Christianity. However greatly the Roman see and its legates 
were honoured in Constantinople, the council itself notably increased 
the sacral position of the emperor in and over Christian society, and 
of this the legation, which included two future popes, was fully 
aware. It was to Constantine that Petrine and sacerdotal expressions 
were applied; he was ‘the colleague of God in the Kingdom’， the 
Rock, the Good Shepherd and, after sixty years of sieges and miracu- 
lous deliverances, it was Constantinople that was the Sion against 
which the Gates of Hell would not prevail. As the association of 
emperor with Christ increased under the later Heraclians, so the 
papacy developed a corresponding identity with Mary, culminating 
in John VIPs title servus Dei Genetricis: Rome as parent yet dependent 
creature. 2 

Nevertheless Rome’s gains were substantial; she was given custody 
of dissident eastern patriarchs and triumphed in the long rivalry with 
the see of Constantinople. In June 713 the pliant patriarch John VI, 
appointed by the heretic Philippicus, abjured his heresy to papal 
apocrisiarii 'm most deferential terms; Rome was the head, subject only 
to the supreme headship of Christ’s priesthood, and guardian of the 
laws which Philippicus had despised and violated. Two years later the 
choice of Germanus to succeed John was doubly suspect for he was 
already metropolitan of Cyzicus and with John had been guilty of 
trimming towards monothelitism. But his nomination coincided with 
the arrival in the capital of the Roman priest Michael, sent to 
announce Gregory IPs election, and Michael validated the translation 
and presided at the enthronement. Twice in swift succession Rome’s 

1. On the constitutional context of Heraclius* Novell the first official use of the title basileus, 
see I. Shahid, 4 The Iranian Factor in Byzantium during the Reign of Heraclius 5 , Dumbarton) 
0 {aks) P(apers), xxvi, (1972), 313, and Evangelos K. Chrysos, *The title basileus in early 
Byzantine international relations 5 , ibid, xxxii, (1978). 

2. PL^ lxxxvii. 1147-1154. On the council, O. Bertolini, *Dal VI al VII Concilio 
ecumenico: problemi giurisdizionali e riflessi politici in Italia della controversia dottrinali 5 , 
Italia Sacra, xx (1969); P. Conti, *11 significato del primato papale nei Padri del VI Concilio 
ecumenico ’， •從 y P 厂 XV ， （ 1977). For John VII’s style, see Li 5 , i. 
386, n. z. 
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authority had been asserted over a defensive Constantinople. 1 The 
new relationship did not mean automatic harmony between Rome 
and empire, but the significance of any tensions may be lost if they 
are too rigidly placed within any over-extended theme of Petrine 
independence. Until the 720s the gravest conflict was over the Roman 
refusal to accept the Acta of Justinian IPs Quinisext council of 692, 
essentially a local, disciplinary synod supplementary to the doctrinal 
councils of 553 and 681. With a long history as the political and 
administrative capital of a pluricultural empire often seen as intrusive 
within those cultures, Constantinople was at last acquiring after the 
losses and dangers of the seventh century a character of its own as 
the focus of a truncated but more homogeneous territory and society 
and a confidence in itself and its divine protection. The canons of 692, 
eclectic in source, were the first codified expression of this new 
identity; in seeking to give them universal application the emperor 
brought himself into conflict with another society which under Pope 
Sergius was also recreating its identity. Social self-consciousness, an 
adolescent rawness of nerves, not doctrine or ecclesiology, was the 
issue of the 690s, just as the preservation of a distinct identity within 
rather than separation from the Christian empire was the hall-mark 
of early eighth century Rome. 2 

The generation from the 680s to the 710s experienced other 
developments beyond the strict dimension of pope, Rome and empire 
which were also vital to the formation of Rome^ outlook. First, there 
was the perception of church order. The council of 681 and sub- 
sequent eastern church order show that despite the steady displace- 
ment in the secular sphere of the old Diocletianic system by the new 
themes and the hitherto almost axiomatic adjustment by the Church 
to changes in that order, the older system of metropolitan province 
and territorial diocese remained; no word of debate on this has 
survived but it appears, especially from its active promotion in the 
west, as a conscious decision to preserve and extend the old system. 
The Roman synod of 680 shows the bishops of Rome’s metropolitan 
jurisdiction grouped by geographical areas, the nine suburbicarian 
regions, like mini-provinces, and not as hitherto by overall seniority 
of consecration. In 669, Theodore had been appointed to Canterbury, 
to give the English Church for twenty-two years sure provincial and 
diocesan jurisdiction and boundaries; he came from Tarsus, in Cilicia, 

1. Macarius of Antioch, condemned at the council, and Callinicus of Constantinople, 
blinded and deposed by Justinian II in 705, were exiled to Rome. On the Patriarch John VI 
and Rome, L. Magi, Lm Sede Komana nella corrisponden^a degli imperatori e patriarchi bi^antini (VI- 
VII secc.), (Louvain, 1972), 268-277; Mansi, Concilia, xii. 193. Germanus* election, Theophanes, 
Chronographia AM. 6207 (Migne, P[atrologia] G[raeca], cviii. 780). 

z. V. Laurent, ^'oeuvre canonique du Concile in Trullo (691-2); source primaire du droit 
de TEglise orientale 5 . Revue des Etudes bj^antins, xxiii (1965); LP. i. 372-3, where it is suggested 
that all the regions of Italy responded to this threat to local identity. Gregory II, who discussed 
details of the Acta with Justinian II in 71 1 (-LP, i. 396), included some of the canons against 
witchcraft in his synod of 721. 
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where the old order had longest been exposed to the new military 
influence. The metropolitan right and duty of Cagliari and of 
Ravenna were defined; a little later Benedict of Milan re-established 
his see’s authority in the Lombard plain. The provincial system was 
pre-eminently an imperial system; if we accept without anticipating 
theocratic notions the words of the Constitutum Const antini^ we may 
see that in sponsoring such a revival the pontificalis apex was indeed 
magis amplius quam terreni imperii dignitas, was fostering an imperial 
order beyond the physical bounds of the empire itself. 1 

Second, the former direct relationship of emperors with western 
kings and churches, with the Visigoths and south Gaul in the late 
sixth century and with Adaloard of the Lombards and Dagobert I of 
the Franks, was now increasingly mediated through Rome. Papal 
Rome’s international role from the 680s was essentially that of a 
bridgehead between the imperial and western Christian worlds, a 
focus for the recovery of the social, territorial and religious integrity 
lost in the early fifth century. In Italy the restoration of the royal line 
in 672 and the peace of 679 between empire and kingdom were com- 
pleted and consecrated by the presence in Rome to prepare for the 
general council of many Lombard bishops, in a fuller integration in 
the Christian world under the emperors presidency. The peace held, 
neither party taking advantage of the others difficulties as long as 
the Heraclian dynasty lasted. In 698 the synod of Pavia ended the 150- 
year-old schism of the Three Chapters, Rome^ greatest humiliation 
of the Justinianic period; in contrast to the conversion of the 
Visigoths a century earlier, this restoration of full orthodoxy was the 
work of men like Damian of Pavia, an easterner bound to Rome. The 
Lombard kings restored papal patrimonies in the north, and Rome 
recognized Pavia^ special status as royal seat and active agent of 
orthodoxy by reserving the bishops consecration to herself. 2 This 
bridgehead quality appears on the local scale in the relations of Rome 
with the three southern Lombard duchies, all within her metropolitan 
jurisdiction. With Spoleto the peace existing since 599 grew into 
active co-operation with the foundation in 705 of the abbey of Farfa 
in the Sabina. Farfa^ tradition represented Duke Faroald on an 
apparently regular, peaceful journey to Rome when he was inspired 
to make the foundation — an opportunity to encourage settlement by 
his exercitales in a sparsely-inhabited and debatable border region but 
also decidedly a joint enterprise with the pope. John VII wrote the 
rules for abbatial elections and placed the abbey under papal tuitto and 

1. B. Bavant, *Le Duche byzantin de Rome. Origine, duree et extension geographique , , 
MEFK, lxxxxi (1979); J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, *Rome and the Early English Church: some 
questions of transmission , , Settimane, vii (Spoleto, 1959); A. Simonini, Autocefalia ed Esarcato 
in Italia (Ravenna, 1969), 1 1 2-5 ; on Cagliari, LP t i. 366-7; on Milan, Di^ionario biografico italiano y 
V1U, zy-6 sv. BenedeMo. 

2. E. Cattaneo, ‘Missionari orientali a Milano nell’etd longobarda ，， Archivio Storico 
Lombardo, ser. 9, iii (1963). 
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his own Marian devotion. From the outset Farfa was closely linked 
to wider papal interests; all the abbots save one until 770 were 
Aquitainians, not chance peregrini but members of a larger 
movement. 1 With a few moments of uncertainty the duchy remained 
firmly aligned with Rome; in 725—6 and 728 Duke Transamund 
mobilized to protect the pope from imperial officers, and when in 739 
King Liutprand occupied his duchy he retired to Rome, being 
restored temporarily with Roman help in 740. The bond continued 
through to the accession of King Desiderius in 757 and to his 
overthrow in 774 when Spoleto submitted to Rome rather than to 
Charles. 2 Relations with Benevento were more open to disruption, 
for the duchy had as neighbours the imperial coastal cities, tempting 
to young princes like Gisulf in 702 or Romuald in 7 1 7, eager for glory 
at favourable moments. More representative of papal hopes were the 
support given to Bishop Barbatus in eradicating lingering paganism 
and Arianism, and two further joint enterprises, the foundation of S. 
Vincenzo al Volturno in 708 and the restoration a decade later of 
Monte Cassino. Like Farfa, each was generously endowed by the 
dukes and quickly established close links with wider papal horizons 
— Monte Cassino especially, with Sturm, Luidger and Willibald 
receiving part of their formation there, becoming a training house for 
the associates of Boniface. Benevento, Capua and Salerno emerged 
as strong episcopal centres and the basis for a reordered hierarchy in 
the south. 3 Lombard Etruria shows a similar blurring of the frontiers 
and increase in Rome’s attraction as a natural focus. From the 68os, 
Lombard landowners were appointing clerics who had received their 
minor orders in Rome and like the Spoletans were making the Rome 
pilgrimage; Lucca profited and began to acquire an identity close to 
Rome. In 7 1 5 began the examination of the boundaries of Arezzo and 
Siena, confused since the 5 70s, an encouraging move towards the re- 
establishment of traditional jurisdiction and territorial integrity. 4 

In May 715 Pope Constantine’s archdeacon was elected pope. 
Gregory II, a native Roman who had served under the Syrian Sergius, 

1. Construe tio Monas ter it Farfensis, in 11 Chronicon Farfense di Gregorio di Catino^ ed. U. Balzani 
(Rome, 1903), i. 7-9. See I. Giorgi and U. Balzani, [II] K[ egesto di] F[ arfar di Gregorio di Catino ] 
(Rome, 1879) ， ii. 1 5 for the motliei: and sister of Abbot Fulcoald (741-59)， who was succeeded 
by his nephew Wandilpert (759-61). 

2. LP t i. 405-6, 426-8, 496; O. Bertolini, *1 Papi e le relazioni politiche di Roma con i ducati 
longobardi di Spoleto e di Benevento , , pt. 3, RSCI, ix, (1955). 

3. J-M. Martin, 4 A propos de la Vita de Barbatus, eveque de Benevent , , MEFR f lxxxvi, 
(1974); L. Duchesne, *Les eveches d^talie et Tinvasion lombarde*, ibid, xxiii (1903), xxv (1905); 
L. Fabiani, Lm Terra di S. Benedetto: studi storico-giuridico sulP Abba^ia di Montecassino dall* VIII 
a/ XIII secolo (Monte Cassino, 1968), i. 19— 21 . P. Bertolini, *1 duchi di Benevento e San Vincenzo 
di Volturno 5 in Convegno su San 'Vincenzo al Volturno (Venafro, 1982) (not seen by me but 
reported by G. Spinelli, RSCI t xxxvi, (1982), 544) suggests 684 for the foundation and 708 for 
the placing under papal tuitio. 

4. L. Schiaparelli, Codice diplomatico longobardo (Rome, 1929), i. 69-70, 101-5; H. M. 
Schwarzmaier, Movimenti religiosi e sociali a L.ucca (Lucca, 1973). 
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was above all a man of this new, explicitly papal Rome, an executant 
of its fashioning and a beneficiary of its triumphs, matured in its 
tensions and its enjoyment of growing reverentia and authority. He 
had held financial, cultural, disciplinary and liturgical responsibility 
in this devolved and evolving society. He had attended Pope Con- 
stantine in the east, had witnessed that impressive entry into the 
capital and had personally asserted Rome^ distinctive identity within 
the empire to the Emperor Justinian II. 1 The arrival of men from 
the north, like Willibrord, to receive consecration for the recovery 
of lost Roman lands, the tributes to St Peter^ name from powerful 
kings, the votive crowns from Spain and the arrival of the kings 
themselves, like Caedwalla of Wessex, to take Peter^ name in baptism 
at the hands of the pope, were all part of his official experience. 
Caedwalla^ successor, the law-giver Ine, and Kings Coinred of 
Mercia and Offa of the East Saxons, were to come as pilgrims and 
end their days as monks in Rome. The kings of the west were laying 
down their crowns before St Peter, orthodoxy and right order were 
expanding in a powerful vindication of the imperial world mediated 
through papal Rome. Nor was this progress visibly interrupted: 
Boniface, that active extension of the Roman Church, would shortly 
receive cotisecratioti， Liutpnmd would lay down his arms and regalia 
before St Peter and, a little later, Ratchis of the Lombards and Carlo- 
man of the Franks would each receive the monastic habit at Zachary^ 
hands. The experience coming out of the 6 8 os was a valid cause for 
optimism. This Rome was not the pope alone. It was a relatively 
stable and cohesive society with no disputed papal election reported 
for seventy years, from 687 to 757; the three orders, clergy, military 
aristocracy in both city and duchy, and people, remained as solid in 
support of their president-pope and local government against Leo III 
as against Justinian II. The natural centre was the Lateran, whose 
great officers were the pope^ principal advisers and agents. It is 
misleading to speak of this central group as a curia, with a curial 
policy or outlook, if by this is meant a clerical body supervising the 
universal Church by the criteria of theology, canon law and 
ecclesiology. It belonged to the pope’s headship of local devolved 
government, which it helped to defend against challenge. Only by 
mid-century do we detect signs of tension between Lateran and city 
clergy and then Lateran and rural nobility - a consequence perhaps 
of the Lateran^ presumption in success. These tensions, the subject 


i . Gregory II, subdeacon as sacellarius and bibliothecarius under Sergius I and deacon by 71 1, 
was probably bom 665-75; Gregory III, a priest on election in 73 1 but probably ordained after 
721, would have been bom after 675; Zachary, a deacon by 732, need have been bom only after 
c. 690. These calculations are based on the last (early sixth century) known regulations for 
minimum ages for the various grades, but it is impossible to tell how strictly these were 
observed in the flux of the late seventh century; see A. Faivre, Naissance (Tune hierarcbie (Paris, 
! 977 ), 343-3 5 2 - 
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of our final ‘constitutional’ crisis， were perhaps the occasion for the 
production of a version, partial and evocative rather than legalistic, 
of Rome’s constitution, die C 術，" "，朦 C 術 / 挪 "/;/. itself. But this last 
crisis arose from the need to protect the accepted order from challenges 
all the more dangerous in coming from assertively orthodox rulers. 

The first and greatest of these came from the empire. Leo IIFs 
reputation has been clouded by his Iconoclasm but with his military 
ability, firm Chalcedonianism and scrupulously legal election he 
offered hope at a time of desperate need. Over twenty-three years he 
laid the foundations for the defence of Anatolia and the central 
Mediterranean against the Arabs, military and administrative re- 
organization, the recovery of social cohesion and the reconcentration 
of loyalties and authority. The prologue to his Ec/oga of 726 shows 
his high view of imperial prerogative, his power of direction under 
God in empire and Church, and his assumption of supreme moral 
authority. He survived several rebellions, each evoking the freer 
methods of the later Heraclians. 1 His determination brought conflict 
with Rome long before Iconoclasm was publicly raised. Papal Rome 
was an instance of that loosening of bonds which had nearly 
destroyed the empire; a vigorous and self-confident Rome, so vital 
to the stability of central Italy, and a papacy of such influence within 
the empire could not be left under indirect control, just as Adriatic 
defence demanded closer control of Ravenna. His first strong man 
in the west, Paul, swiftly suppressed a revolt in Sicily and forced King 
Liutprand to withdraw from Ravenna; then, shortly after 720, tried 
to impose a centrally appointed duke on Rome and to find Roman 
allies in eliminating Pope Gregory. Leo^ second series of measures 
was taken in 726 — a year which, with an Arab army at Nicaea, a rival 
emperor proclaimed in Thrace and earthquakes and volcanoes caus- 
ing unrest in the islands, was a year of general crisis; it was the year 
also of the publication of the Ec/oga, of the first iconoclast incident 
at the Chalcoprateia and in Italy and of the emperor’s doubling the 
indiction - a substantial increase in the taxes taken directly into the 
government’s hands. The resulting disorder led to Paul’s murder by 
his own troops. 2 Roman attitudes are indirectly suggested by papal 
correspondence of the 720s. In 723 Gregory wrote to the patriarch 
of Grado, the seat of imperial Istria, urging him and his *God- 

1. St. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the reign of Leo III (Louvain, 1973), 55 ff.; P. R. L. 
Brown, *A Dark Age Crisis: aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy , , ante y lxxxviii (1973 )； Peter 
Charanis, Cultural Diversity and the Breakdown of Byzantine power in Asia Minor*, DOP, 
xxix (1975), esp. pp. 13-14. Leo IIFs basic orthodoxy is suggested by the legend of 
Stephen, superior of the Siunian monastery of Tatev, sent by him to Rome to collect doctrinal 
works (cited by N. and M. Thierry, *Peintures murales de Teglise de Tatev en Armenie , , 
By^antion, xxxviii (1968), 186, from E. Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie (French trans., St 
Petersburg, 1 864: not seen by me). Leo III faced four proclamations of pseudo-Tiberii, in Sicily, 
in Roman Etruria, in Pergamon and in the Harran. 

2. M. V. Anastos, *Leo IIFs Edict against the Images in the Year 726-727 and Italo- 
Byzantine relations between 726 and 730*, By^antinischert Forschungen, iii (1968). 
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guarded* (that is, constitutional) community to resist encroachment; 
the occasion was probably pressure from the Lombard patriarchate 
of Aquileia but his tenor is the defence of local communities and 
government against external infringement of existing practice. In fact 
the emperor acknowledged local rights in the aftermath of PauFs 
murder, in October 727 conceding the free choice of Istrian bishops 
by the communities without interference from imperial officers. In 
Constantinople, the accusation made against Gregory over the 
doubled indiction was not of leading Italy in revolt but of advising 
the Italians to refuse the new assessment; this is the essence of the 
papacy^ view of its role outside Rome, as an authoritative juris- 
consult issuing legal opinions on the fundamental constitution of 
imperial Italy. The two letters to Leo attributed to Gregory II at the 
council of 787 and certainly containing a substratum of Roman 
material also indicate Lateran preoccupations. Some themes, such as 
the reverence of kings for St Peter and western missionary enterprise, 
were within Gregory’s own experience of papal Rome’s mediatory 
role; others, like the invocation to Our Lady and All the Saints, may 
refer to Rome's Marian status but also and more pointedly to the 
shown by another strongly Chalcedonian soldier-emperor, 
Phocas, in his gift of the Pantheon to the Roman Church. The one 
theme touching upon icons is a reference common in early iconodule 
writings, including those of Germanus, to the celebrated statue of the 
woman with the issue of blood. Perhaps for this reason later identified 
with the icon of the first outbreak of 726, to contemporaries the icon 
was that of Paneas in Syria, beyond the empire; but as Syrian Rome 
and the Syrian-educated Leo knew well, Paneas was Caesarea Philippi 
where Christ had instituted Peter^ primacy. The writer was evoking 
not an actual incident or a defence of icons per se but Rome^ authority 
over Constantinople, of which Germanus was the living proof, and 
he follows much the same arguments as the apologia of the patriarch 
John VI in 71 3: the violation of convention first, and only second the 
question of personal heterodoxy with, over all, the same emphasis on 
Christ’s priestly headship which Leo is arrogating to himself. The 
implications of Leo’s course are clear; his exclusive view of authority 
is threatening Rome’s mediating role, and kings will abandon any 
sense of imperial connection. 1 

Paul’s successor Eutychius had been exarch in 71 0-1 5 and so was 
an experienced Italian hand, indeed holding the office longest of all 
exarchs. He was assumed to have similar orders, to bring Rome to 
submission, since the leading laity, with as much to lose as the pope 

i. P. S. Leicht, ‘II termine “communitas” in una lettera di Gregorio II ，， 

Medii Aevi: Bulletin Ducange, i (1924); R. Cessi, Documenti relativi alia storia di Venecia (Padua, 
I 94°)» i- 3 1 ； J- Gouillard, *Aux origines de Tlconoclasme; le temoignage de Gregoire II? 5 , 
Travaux et Memoires, iii (1968); the most recent discussion is by H. Grotz, 4 Beobachtungen zu 
den zwei briefen Papst Gregors II an Kaiser Leo IIP, AHP. xviii (1980). Cf. the reference to 
Paneas in the Vita S. Stephani lunioris (PGC t 1085). 
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from direct imperial rule and reprisals, swore to defend Gregory at 
all costs. With the Ravenna army still in mutiny, his authority was 
initially confined to Naples where he was sufficiently successful to 
ensure a few years later an iconoclast bishop who received the pallium 
from Constantinople. For help against Rome and her Spoletan allies 
he turned to King Liutprand, whose response was to bring about a 
meeting of pope, king and exarch outside Rome in 728, a meeting 
with a certain theatricality but which was fundamental to the interests 
of all parties. Liutprand gave a display of deep personal reverence to 
St Peter and the pope, offering his warrior’s insignia at the apostle’s 
confession he then reconciled pope and exarch. Euty chius was allowed 
briefly into Rome and Gregory supplied the troops for him to 
suppress a minor rebellion in Roman Etruria under another Tiberius, 
whose nickname Petasius， ‘little felt sun-hat’， may accurately express 
his threat to the imperial crown. All were satisfied; Liutprand had 
received a powerful blessing on his kingship which he was not slow to 
exploit, Eutychius could go to Ravenna, send the head of a rebel to Leo 
and report that he had fulfilled his instructions by entering Rome. With 
the exarch’s tacit approval， Rome and its duchy remained intact under 
Gregory’s leadership; it was a confirmation of the 680s. 1 

The implications of the Gregorian letters were realized in the early 
730s, with the full proclamation of iconoclasm, the deposition of 
Germanus， the resumption of direct imperial administration of the 
Sicilian and south Italian lands, and the transfer of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over Sicily and the Balkans from Rome to Constanti- 
nople. These were sensible acts by Leo, allowing a firmer control of 
the central Mediterranean and an increase in the sense of homogeneity 
about Constantinople; papal influence in Sicily had not necessarily 
been popular and could expose imperial weakness. Equally, these 
measures ended the financial basis of a devolved Roman government, 
broke any earlier convention on preserving the traditional ecclesi- 
astical order and emphasized the withdrawal of Leo^ empire from 
any claim to universal and pluricultural status. As to iconoclasm 
itself, Gregory II is reported to have sent 4 doctrinal letters 5 urging 
Leo not to interfere with theological matters and implying that 
previous correspondence had not been doctrinal. His successor’s 
synod of November 731 did not have the impact of, say, Martini 
synod of 649, with its outright condemnation of monothelitism; of 
the Acta the attendance list remains, which includes those like the 
patriarch of Grado who were also vulnerable to Leo’s forcefulness. 
Shortly after his election in February 731, Gregory III sent the priest 
George to the capital but he was stopped in Sicily; a little later two 


1. LP f i. 407-8. J. T. Hallenbeck, 'The Roman-Byzantine Reconciliation of 728: Genesis 
and Significances 5 , Bj^antinische Zeitschrift^ lxxiv (1981), comes to a rather different conclusion. 
See also P. Bertolini, *La Chiesa di Napoli durante la crisi iconoclasta. Appunti sul codice 
Vaticano 5007*, Istituto storico italiano per il medio evo, Studi storici, lxxxiii-vii (1974)- 
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legal officers of the Roman Church, were sent with ‘letters 
from the whole community of this province of Italy* but they also 
were detained. Sicily was now a barrier not a bridgehead. 1 The 
choice of emissaries and the form of the letter suggest that legal 
considerations were uppermost in the Lateran mind; after these 
failures the Liber Pontificalis does not mention iconoclasm again, even 
in neighbouring Naples, but concern with the legal problems of 
southern Italy remained to the end of the century. This legalism was 
again shown by Gregory III in about 7 3 3 as the Lombards once more 
attacked Ravenna; he wrote to the Venetians urging them to send aid 
for ‘the city of the Ravennati is our common capital’. Once again the 
notion of the community is combined with the integrity of imperial 
Italy. I have suggested elsewhere that the same pope^ letter to 
Charles Martel in 739, chosen at the end of the century to open the 
Codex Caroitnus" Biblical and Petrine ascent of the Carolingians as the 
chosen people of God and exclusive protectors of Rome, is in its 
references to the 户 以 7/" 似 less an invocation of Deuteronomy 

than a legally and constitutionally precise statement of Rome’s 
devolved status. 2 

The second constitutional crisis, posed by Liutprand, threatened 
both the imperial office and the bases of imperial society. The growth 
together after 672 of kingdom, empire and papacy in peace and 
orthodoxy paralleled the development seen in Spain, the repair of the 
fragmentation of the divinely- willed order in the fifth century, 3 and 
this Liutprand, coming to power at a time of imperial disorder, 
carried still further. Deeply conscious and proud of his people’s 
orthodoxy and conformity to Roman discipline, the first German 
king to maintain and attend a court chapel, he was Christianus 
catholicus princeps and his Lombatds Deo dikcta gens Langobardorum 么 nd 

gens Christiana et catholica\ his laws of 723, drawing specifically from 
papal decrees of 721, declared a paramountcy for papal authority 
conceded by no emperor. But like his predecessor in Italy, Theodoric, 
he never lost his love of the Germanic tradition which through his 

1. V. Grumel, ‘L’annexation de l’lllyricum, de la Sidle et de la Calabre au Patriarchat de 
Constantinople: le temoignage de Theophane le Chronographe , , Kecherches de Science religieuse y 
xl, (1952) dates the transfer to c. 756; M. V. Anastos, *The transfer of Illyricum, Calabria and 
Sicily to the Jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople in 732-3*, Studi bi^antini e 
neoellenici, ix (1957) prefers, as I do, the earlier date. That the emperor could have had genuine 
fears of a Sicilian defection to the Arabs at about this time is suggested by a letter of Pope Leo 
III to Charlemagne in 813 (Ph. Jaffe, Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum, iv. 325). E. Patlagean, 
*Les Moines grecs d^talie et l^pologie des theses pontificaux (VIII e -IX e s.)\ Studi Medievally ser. 
3, v, (1964) indicates that Sicilian supporters of the papacy, writing from the Aventine, were 
concerned less with icons than with the relations of pope and emperor. The Vita S. Gregorii 
Agrigentini (PG, xcviii. 549-716) has passages {e.g. cc. 58, 76, 77) that suggest a feeble imperial 
and a harsh papal regime. For the missions of George and the defensores^ see JLP, i. 415-7. 

2. For the letter to the Venetians, MGH. Idpistolae iii. 702. On the letter of 739 {ibid. 477; 
C 厂 C/^ro// •細 7 i), P. A. B. Llewellyn, ‘‘‘Populus Peculiaris” in two papal letters of the 
early Eighth century 5 , Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi: Bulletin Ducange, xlii (1982). 

3. Cf. J. N. Hillgarth, historiography in Visigothic Spain 5 , Settimane, xvii (Spoleto, 
1970), i. 
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foster-son Pepin he transmitted to his successor Charlemagne; his 
court began the great flowering of German national history. In 723 
he seized the high ground commanding both fronts with the dedica- 
tion of S. Pietro in del d } Oro outside Pavia and the reburial there of 
Augustine (brought from Sardinia where the empire could no longer 
protect his tomb from the Arabs), and of Boethius, in atonement for 
Theodoric’s greatest offence in Roman eyes: a declaration of perfect 
conjunction of two worlds, protection of the Latin tradition and of 
German hegemony. As the sole ruling Christian king on the German 
continent, his move to assume Theodoric^ patriarchal status over 
other rulers established the ground for a struggle lasting sixty-five 
years until Charlemagne’s deposition of Tassilo of Bavaria in 788. But 
the key to this ground was not Rome but Ravenna, the capital of the 
perceived western past, imperial, royal, viceregal and reserved for the 
king alone, which in 751, 754 and 772 was to be the detonator of 
Carolingian intervention. 

From Rome, where the exarch had been seen as his client, Liut- 
prand went straight to the foundation on his paternal estate at 
Corteolona near Pavia of the church of S. Anastasio; there, with 
materials and craftsmanship brought from Rome, he made his 
dedication to a Persian martyr who a century before had abandoned 
his ancestral magical arts, had been reverenced by the Emperor 
Heraclius in his triumph and whose head, brought by orthodox 
refugees from heterodox emperors, was venerated by Rome^ Syrian 
community. Liutprand proclaimed himself Rome^ orthodox defensor 
and pronounced the fullness of his theory: 

Leo cecidit, misero doctore suasus 

Scismatis in foveam recto de culmine Caesar. 

By contrast he was fulfilling his own vow hot-foot from his devo- 
tional, reverential and peace-making visit to Rome: 

Romam properans postquam devotus ad ipsam 

Perveni, 

and, invoking Solomon’s prayer at the planning of the Temple, he 
offered his own prayer and his peopled that his Catholic order might 
spread. 1 This approached Trans latio imperii^ far ahead of any papal 
thinking; in papal eyes, lawful emperors were not to be discounted 
simply by assertion of orthodoxy or of devotion to St Peter. But the 
long reign of a strong king with sophisticated ideas of kingship 

1. Ed. E. Dummler, MGH, Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini, i. 105; A. Baldini, *La Concezione 
della Regalita in Liutprando e in iscrizioni della chiesa di S. Anastasio a Corteolona 5 {Atti del 
KZ° Congresso interna^ionale di Studi sull* Alto Medio Evo y Spoleto, 1980). A recent study by J. T. 
Hallenbeck, Pavia and Rome. The l^ombard Monarchy and the Papacy in the Eighth Century (Trans. 
American Philosophical Society, lxxii, pt. 2, 1982) ignores some of the positive links between 
the papacy and the Lombard kingship. A. Pertusi, ^^ncomio per S. Anastasio Persiano 5 , 
Analecta Bollandiana, lxxvi, (1958), and Miraculum S. Anastasii Martyris, ibid., xi, (1 892) of events 
of 715-15. 
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inevitably created tensions as younger men were frustrated in the 
accumulation of their own warrior prestige and following. Through 
the 730s Liutprand^ course suffered setbacks: his nephew Hilde- 
prand’s attack on Ravenna in 732-5, from which Liutprand had to 
rescue him, gave Gregory III an opportunity to remind the world of 
imperial Italy’s integrity; the king’s illness in 736 and the election， to 
his annoyance at this diminutto capitis^ of Hildeprand as co-king; a little 
later, the dispute of the veteran Duke Pemmon of Friuli with the 
patriarch of Aquileia, compromising the king’s claim to be the 
Church’s protector and leading Pemmon’s son Aistolf to place loyalty 
to the family^ following before that to the king. 1 But by the end of 
the decade, Liutprand was again in firm control and had substantially 
recreated Theodoric^ ascendancy, with Spoleto and Benevento 
forced to submit and brought within his family orbit, Bavaria under 
the Francophobe Odilo drawn closer to Italy and to Rome, and 
strategic towns in the Pentapolis taken. His influence was notably 
extended in another Theodorician direction, in Provence and the 
Alpine valleys, after his campaign with his brother-in-law Charles 
Martel against the Arabs and their allies, the patricii of Provence. 
After twenty-eight years’ rule, he was immeasurably the senior 
German. 

Rome, as the papal letters of 733 and 739 suggest, still upheld the 
imperial order; while this was not transgressed she continued to bless 
Liutprand’s kingship and to co-operate in Liutprand’s growing 
Bavarian influence. But in 739 Liutprand moved against Transamund 
of Spoleto, in Roman eyes a challenge to the established order. To 
Liutprand, and to Charles Martel, whom the pope tried to mobilize 
by passing on Hildeprand^ undiplomatic but perfectly accurate 
comments on Lombard hegemony, the control of peripheral lord- 
ships was wholly justifiable; the capture of towns of the exarchate 
was, given the regional autonomy of imperial Italy, compatible with 
reverentia towards Rome. Resistance to Liutprand, as the temporary 
restoration of Transamund in 740 shows, was as much popular as 
papal. The 740s continued to reaffirm the status of papal Rome. The 
deaths in 741 of Leo III in July, of Charles in October and of Gregory 
III in December, cleared the air. The deacon Zachary, elected on the 
day of Gregory’s death, was both a lawyer and a believer in Rome’s 
bridgehead role, and within a very short time secured a double 
confirmation of Rome’s position from both emperor and king There 
had been* no recorded contact between empire and papacy for ten 
years, since the defensor es } mission, until Zachary sent to Constanti- 
nople to announce his election in legal form and to present a state- 
ment of faith, with the intention of reopening discussions. The 
outcome was potentially embarrassing; the legates found Constantine 
V expelled from the city by Artavasdes whom, perhaps assuming 

i . M-P. Andreolli, * Una pagina di storia longobarda: Re Ratchis* Nuova Kivista Storica^ i ( 1 966). 
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Constantine^ death, they recognized as emperor. But on regaining 
control Constantine was generous, assigning to the Roman Church 
ownership of two imperial estates in the campagna as part compensa- 
tion for the loss of the patrimonies. It was a welcome gift in allowing 
the administration of Rome to begin a programme of resettlement 
around the city but even more in implying that the emperor, by 
giving up an imperial asset and interest within the Roman duchy, 
acknowledged that duchy as a self-contained entity. Further, it was 
a gift made in the knowledge of Zachary’s intended dealings with 
Liutprand, for the legates had left Rome just before the pope went 
to interview the king at Terni. 1 

There, in mid-742, on the first visit of a pope outside imperial 
territory, Zachary made three crucial restatements of legal principles. 
As leader of the Roman duchy he asked for the return of four frontier 
towns taken by Transamund and retained by the king; second, he 
registered the Roman Church^ claim, against the doctrine of longt 
temporis praescriptio, to ownership of the Sabine lands settled over the 
previous thirty years whose status required clarification after the 
king's annexation of Spoleto and assumption of patronage over 
Farfa; third, he asked for the restoration of cities of Aemilia and 
Pentapolis. The duchy was the pope’s constitutional responsibility, 
the Roman Church and its property his spiritual one, the cities of 
Aemilia his wider legal one as jurisconsult; but each element was 
important for Rome^ domestic development. Liutprand restored the 
four fortresses in the form of a donatio to the Roman Church, an action 
which has been taken as the first assertion of the papacy^ claim to 
possession, if not sovereignty, through spiritual authority to the 
exclusion of the secular sphere; but donatio is more properly to be read 
in the sense of reparation by Liutprand, a moral rather than a legal 
statement. But its recording as such in the l^iber Pontificalis was the 
work of the papal vestarariate; from Terni we may detect a growing 
imbalance within Rome, in which the vestarariate was to be impor- 
tant. Terni was more than a congenial meeting between king and 
pope, for Zachary reaffirmed Liutprand’s especial relationship with 
Rome and his protectorate of the Church by consecrating a new 
bishop chosen by the king for Siena; Liutprand’s interest in episcopal 
appointments was without precedent among Lombard kings and 

1. O. Bertolini, *1 rapporti di Papa Zaccharia con Costantino V e con Artavasdes nel 
racconto del biografo del Papa e nella probabile realta storica*, Archivio della Deputav^ione per 
la storia patria Komana, lxxviii (1955 )； idem., *La ricomparsa della sede episcopate di **Tres 

Tabernae” nella seconda meta del secolo VIII e l’istituzione delle “Domuscultae” lxxv 
(1952). Constantine V 5 s iconoclasm only became extreme from 752 and his hostility to Rome 
was never marked; his council of Hiereia in 754 excommunicated Germanus and his followers 
and John of Damascus but no popes: St. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Keign of Constantine 
V (Louvain, 1977), 30-6, 108-9. There was no formal Roman condemnation of an emperor 
until perhaps 757-8 when Constantine V was making overtures to Pepin: P. O’Connell, ‘A 
possible reference to Pope Paul I in the unpublished work of Saint Nicephorus (758-828), 
Patriarch of Constantinople, known as ^Refutatio et Eversio ,,, > Italia Sacra y xxii (1973)- 
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foreshadowed that of the Carolingians. When, in response to 
Ravenna^ concern the following year at the delayed return of the 
cities, Zachary went there it was as a pastor not an overlord; he then 
went to Pavia where once more he blessed Liutprand’s kingship by 
celebrating the feast of SS Peter and Paul, 29 June, in the king^ own 
church of S. Pietro in del d!Oro. Returning to Ravenna with the king^ 
assurances, he reaffirmed the Rome-Ravenna link by celebrating the 
feast of the capital’s own patron, Apollinaris, in the saint’s own 
church on 23 July. 1 

The major questions of the 720s had been resolved but concern was 
now moving to another but related issue - the preservation of basic 
units of the social and legal order. At Terni the pope had used, 
specifically of the Sabina, the word terrttorium. Later negotiations 
stressed territoria and their integrity with a particular force; in 742 
Zachary protested at Lombard retention of one-third of Cesena^ 
territory, and in 7 5 7 Stephen II urged the return of civitates reliquas, 
quae sub unius dominii ditione erant connexae atque constitutae fines ， territoria 
et loca et saltora ， And， the same cum eorum finibus， simul et saltora 
et omnia territoria. The issue was not simply the retention of imperial 
cities; it was especially the loca et saltora y the smaller settlements and 
the borderlands of a city^ territorium^ its inalienable area of jurisdic- 
tion, that were most vulnerable to erosion by the chances of conquest 
and settlement and whose loss could threaten the basic structure of 
civil and episcopal authority. 2 The cautionary experience came from 
Francia. Roman-Frankish relations were until the 750s distant, even 
frigid. As in Italy, Rome had especially close and fruitful associations 
with the peripheral principalities, with Aquitaine and Bavaria. 
Aquitaine had been the centre of a strong missionary movement to 
reclaim lost Roman lands, was open to the Visigothic development 
of Christian rulership, had maintained the tradition of synodal and 
episcopal government and the ideals of the late seventh-century 
popes - building, preaching, pastoral care; all being lost to the Franks 
in their mental drift to the north. It is perhaps exaggeration to say 
that by 719 Aquitaine was *the sole Roman and Christian state in the 
west 5 , but Duke Eudes 5 victory over the Arabs in 721 was glorified 

i . LP, i. 427-3 1 . For the possible impact of the Sabine claims on the domestic development 
of Rome, see infra, pp. 66-67. 

z. Forum Novum was growing in importance as a centre for the Sabina; in 781 it was the 
scene of an inquest into land ownership in the region (CC, 69). Bishop Martinianus of Gabii 
and Sabina at the synod of 721 was probably Gregory IFs legate to Bavaria in 716, a man 
experienced in matters of Germanic settlement {infra, p. 60, n. 2). The designation at the Roman 
synod of 769, an assembly called to reassert legality after Duke Toto 5 s coup, of the bishops of 
Albano and Silva Candida (which had no urban centre) as episcopus territorii in place of the 
carefully observed episcopus civitate of the others may be assertions of their status as valid, 
integral units of jurisdiction: MGH Concilia^ i. I, 75. For other references to territoria in integro, 
LP t i. 43 1; CC t nn. 1 1, 19, 34, 93. The Digest^ definition, territorium est universitas agrorum intra 
fines cuiusque civitatis, is fundamental here. Cf. also the use in the mid-ninth century by Pope 
Leo IV of the word in the sense of an administrative unit or fiscal district (PL, ccxv. 1236-42). 
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in Rome and attributed to Roman relics while Charles’ victory of 752 
was ignored. In the 740s Duke Hunald of Aquitaine, like Transa- 
mund of Spoleto, fled to Rome when defeated by Pepin and was killed 
in the defence of Rome against Aistolf in 75 6. 1 Relations with 
Bavaria were even closer, with the progressive elimination of the 
Three Chapters schism and, after sporadic activity in the 680s, the 
reconstruction of a stable church order under ducal patronage by 
Rupert of Worms, a Frank of a family long opposed to the Pepinids, 
from the mid-69 〇 s. His activity marks a decisive move for Bavaria 
away from Francia and the characteristics of the Pepinid rise, towards 
association with Italy and the papacy. In 716 Duke Theodo, Liut- 
prand^ father-in-law and ally in the Lombard civil war, came to 
Rome; the newly elected Gregory sent three Roman clerics, carefully 
chosen for their experience, to Bavaria to establish a hierarchy, to 
introduce proper canonical order and, the greatest privilege which 
Roman sentiment was long to begrudge the Franks, to give the 
Bavairians participation in the of Home， its own liturgy. In 743 
Pepin mocked Sergius, the legate to Bavaria captured on the Lech, 
for Rome^ support for lost causes and for St Peter^ evident desertion 
of her. Bavaria continued to cling closely to the Roman connection, 
trusting in independent access to the papacy as a protection for her 
own autonomy; Duke Tassilo sent his secretary to Rome in the 770s 
and, later, his son for baptism by the pope. 2 

Alone in the west, the Franks had not conformed with the trends 
of the 680s. The northward drift of interest, away from the Mediter- 
ranean and imperial world; the hostility towards bishops of the Gallo- 
Roman tradition; the growing exploitation of church offices and 
resources for family advancement; the sense of Christian self- 
confidence and self-sufficiency, so evident in the prologue to the 
Salica, annexing the figure of St Peter from his proper topographical 
place and diminishing the need for reverentia towards Rome; Frankish 
suspicions of the Roman clergy and their contaminated festivals: all 
these were major obstacles to close accord. With no regular, hier- 


1 . In general, see K. F. Werner, *Les principautes peripheriques dans le monde franc du VIII C 
siecle 5 , Settimane, xx (Spoleto, 1973), ii ； M. Rouche, U Aquitaine des Wisigoths aux Arabes 
{418-/81): Naissance (Tune region (Paris, 1979), 447 ； J-C Poulin, U ideal de Saintete dans F Aquitaine 
carolingienne <Tapres les sources hagiographiques (jJ 〇 ~9J 〇 ) y (Quebec, 1975), esp. p. } 5 . Eudes* victory, 
LP. i. 401; Hunald in Rome, L. Duchesne, *Notes sur la topographie de Rome au Moyen Age, 
XII. Vaticana 5 , MEFR, xxxiv (1914)- 

2. H. Wolfram, *Der heilige Rupert und die antikarolingischen Adelsopposition/ Mitteil- 

ungen des Institut fiir osterreichischen Gescbichte y lxxx (1972 )； Gregory II to his legates, PL, lxxxix. 
5 3 1-2 (the legates were Bishop Martinianus, probably of Gabii and the Sabina [supra, p. 59, n. 
2), the subdeacon Dorotheus, who may have accompanied Constantine and Gregory to the 
east in 71 1, and the priest George, perhaps the one who had accompanied the papal party as 
far as Naples; three men, that is, close to papal counsels on relations with external but not 
foreign powers). On Roman sentiment against the Franks, see S. J. P. Van Dijk, *Papal Schola 
versus dharlemagne' Or 斯 從 Ko 如： Fw/j 咖 汾 /. 『你 （ Amsterdam, 1965); 

从 // 饥 rw ， an. 745: MG_H ， i. 528. 
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archical form of contact between the Roman and Frankish Churches, 
Rome^ attitude was shaped by circumstantial information brought, 
say, by Wilfred, in the course of his own appeals over metropolitan 
rights; or by Bonitus of Clermont, educated in the Theodosian Code, 
former holder of an urban magistracy and driven out by Charles 
MarteFs brother Drogo; or by the pious Pertuald of Lucca, patron 
of the monastery which sheltered Moderamnus of Rennes. As Charles 
Martel moved into the Rhone valley, devastating the Church of Lyon, 
the ‘Rome of the Gauls’， Bishop Wilcharius of Vienne and Abbot 
Lucerius of Maurienne were both forced into Roman exile. 1 These 
were disturbing incidents, but more profoundly, Rome^ major dis- 
trust was of the steady erosion of the territorial, urban-based struc- 
ture of Church jurisdiction that accompanied the Pepinid rise. Even 
in their piety the clans were dangerous to romanitas\ the monasteries 
founded, endowed, patronized and led by, for example, the families 
of Chagneric or Autharis or the Pepinids themselves were established 
on the borderlands of territoria and civitates y in the loca et saltora, 
available land in public ownership but remote from urban control. 
They became family cult centres whose influence radiated along 
patrimonial lines, cutting across the traditional circumscriptions; they 
became the burial places of bishop-members of the family, like Agil- 
bert of Paris and his cousin Ebregil of Meaux at Jouarre in 691 and 
700, depriving their sees of the strength of episcopal continuity and 
solidity of tradition. The increasing influence of the peregrinus epis- 
copus whose activity and authority were not strictly related to perma- 
nent institutions and the immunities from episcopal control given to 
family monasteries further marked the gap between Francia and 
Roman principles. Boniface^ strong sense of the Roman Peter must 
not mislead us on the attitudes of Charles Martel and Pepin, who 
placed as much confidence in men like Pirminus, operating by 
methods far closer to their own instincts than those of Boniface. 
Xenophobia and the fear of rival centres of German power blessed 
by Rome deprived Boniface of full effect as a mediator of Roman 
influence; it was only the succession of a Frankish nobleman, 

1. Paul Fouracre, *The Work of Audoenus of Rouen and Eligius of Noyon in extending 
episcopal influence from the towns to the country*. Studies in Church History, xvi (1979); Th. 
Zwolfer, Sankt Veter, Apostelfiirst und Himmelspfortner: seine Verebung bet den Angelsachsen und 
Franken (Stuttgart, 1929); E. Ewig, *Der Petrus-und Apostelkult im spatromische und 
frankische Gallien 5 , Zeitschrift fiir katholische Kirchengeschicbte, lxxi-lxxii (1960—1); E. Delaruelle, 
^^glise romaine et ses relations avec TEglise francque jusqu^n 800*, Settimane^ vii (Spoleto, 
i960), i. esp. pp. 163-4. The author of the Vita S. Boniti {MGH, Scriptores Kerum Merovingiarum y 
vi. 1 19-139) was at pains to cast his subject in a Petrine mould; cf. the incident at Chiusi. On 
Pertuald, see supra, p. 50, n. 4; on the displacement of Moderamnus of Rennes, L. Duchesne, 
Pastes episcopaux de rancien Gaule^ ii. 346 and Flodoard, Historia Khemensis, i. 20; E. Nasalli Rocca, 
*11 monastero di Berceto nel quadro delle fondazione monastiche longobarde nell* Emilia 
occidentale 5 , Archivio storico per ilprovtncie Parmensi^ Ser. 4, xix (1967). For Wilcharius of Vienne, 
LP. i. 421, 425, n. 35; A. Colville, Recherches sur I'histoire du Lyon du F* au IX* siecle {4 jo-8oo) 
(Paris, 1928) for the magna et valida turbatio et persecutio from 714 to 744. 
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Chrodegang, to leadership that allowed progress towards revival of 
a primarily urban episcopate to be made. 1 

So far, three issues for papal Rome have been proposed: that posed 
by the emperor’s attempt at unilateral abrogation of devolved local 
government; that of Liutprand^ claim through reverentia and superior 
orthodoxy to discount imperial authority; and that to the integrity of 
imperial Italy as a whole and in its components. To each of these 
issues papal Rome responded not with revolutionary, scriptural 
theories of public order but by assertion of existing secular law and 
practice; where these were not transgressed, the popes were happy 
to maintain good relations with an iconoclast emperor and to rein- 
force Liutprand^ kingship. Liutprand^ death in the spring of 744 
and Hildeprand^ in September 745 caused no tremor. The historical 
record has been kind to Ratchis, Duke Pemmon^ son, elected as 
Hildeprand’s successor (the deacon Paul came from the same region). 
He had tried to compose his father^ quarrel with the Church; in 
contrast to his brother he had been loyal to Liutprand, whose 
memory he revered, and merciful towards defeated enemies; he was 
married to a lady who lived by the Roman law and he was a patron 
of the Monte Soratte monastery. Like Liutprand he was subject to 
militant pressure led by Aistolf and in 747 was brought to attack the 
Rome-Ravenna link at Perugia, but once again Zachary negotiated 
a settlement. Too successfully perhaps, for within two years Ratchis 
and Tassia each received the monastic habit from the pope. Zachary 
may have intended this as a further consecratio of kingship rather than 
abdication with the succession of Aistolf; in fact Ratchis did make one 
more formal visit as king, to Monte Amiata, before his abdication in 
July 749. 2 So came about the fourth crisis for the Lateran, that posed 
by Aistolf 5 s capture of Ravenna early in 750, by Eutychius , formal 
surrender and by Pepin^ request for the royal title. At his first 
assembly, at Pavia on 1 March 750, where he adopted much of 
Zachary J s matrimonial legislation, Aistolf stressed the inescapable 
legal implications by proclaiming himself 4 king of the Lombard 
nation to whom the Lord has surrendered the Roman people , . The 
papal defence of imperial Italy’s integrity was now turned against 
Rome; the exarch J s surrender included Rome. For Pepin III the 
implications were even more serious. His brother Carloman had 
retired to Monte Cassino in 747, leaving a strong following behind; 
his half-brother Grifo, excluded from the partition of 741, was 
moving between Aquitaine and Bavaria, in both of which he had 


1. H. Franck, Die Klosterbischofe des Frankenreiches (Munster, 1923); A. Agenendt, Monachi 

Peregrini: Studien Pirmin und den monastischen V or stellung des friihen Mittelalters (Munich, 1972); 

J. Semmler, <4< Episcopi potestas 55 und karolingische Klosterpolitik* in A. Borst, Moncbtum, 
Episkopat und Adel ^ur Grundungs^eit des Kloster Keichenau (Sigmaringen, 1 974); and A. Agenendt, 
Tirmin und Bonifatius 5 , ibid.\ E. Ewig, *Saint Chrodegang et la Reforme de TEglise francque 5 , 
in Saint Chrodegang (Metz, 1967). 

2. Andreolli, loc. cit. y supra p. 57, n. 1. 
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influence; Pepinid patronage of the Church and control of the clans 
was by no means assured; the Bavarian duke was toying with the royal 
style. 1 There were many potential alternative foci for Germanic 
hegemony, but an active Lombard king in full possession of the 
inheritance of Theodoric was a danger to his ascendancy even within 
Francia. His approach to Rome was to redress the imbalance within 
the close-knit circles of German rulership caused by the fall of 
Ravenna. 

Certainly the 740s had seen a remarkable advance in the acceptance 
of Petrine authority; on the wider scale opponents of iconoclasm like 
John of Damascus were renewing the emphasis on Petrine primacy 
held by the only iconodule patriarch within the empire, whom 
Constantinople’s new exclusiveness had left as the only universal 
force within the Christian world. Zachary was still conscious of 
Rome’s bridgehead role within an imperial frame; his translation of 
the Dialogues of Gregory I, introducing western monastic spirituality 
to the east, was matched by the dissemination in the west of pseudo- 
Dionysius, to reinforce the hierarchical concept of true order. 2 He 
was a legislator; his local synods of 743 and 745 on the conduct of 
clerical life, on pastoral practice and the jurisdiction of bishops and 
on marriage, set the norms for Lombard and Frankish regulations. 
But these were models, far from any claim by the spiritual to dispose 
of authority in the secular sphere; indeed, he had warned the mayors 
against confusing the two. The nature of both kingship and Petrine 
authority must have been firmly in the mind of the generation which 
had dealt with Leo III and Liutprand, with the iconodules and 
Boniface; Zachary himself had probably met and talked with more 
kings than anyone in western Europe. It is against that background 
that the Roman silence on the events of 750—51 is revealing. 

There had been an earlier Frankish approach to Rome, by Charles 
Martel in 739, through his cousin and Boniface^ friend Abbot 
Grimoald of Corbie, whose house may already have held its copy of 
the Collectio Canonum Hibernensis, with its references to the institution 
of kings and the anointing of Saul by Samuel. With Liutprand at the 
height of his prestige, the dominant partner in their current joint 
campaigns, and Bavaria exploring the royal title, Charles had ruled 
without a Merovingian for two years and needed confirmation to 
secure his line; but Gregory IIFs letter of that year implicitly denied 
papal power to dispose of dominium. In 750—5 1, the response of the 
Lateran constitutionalists was one of acute embarrassment. The h,iber 
Pontificalis ignores Aistolf J s success and mentions the consequence, 

1. See the wording of the Lex Baiwariorum, drawn up under Duke Odilo {c. 736—48) on 
the royal ancestry which calls the dukes to rule: MGH, lieges, I. v, 2, 313. 

2 . J. Gouillard ， ‘L’Eglise d’Orient et la primaut6 romaine au temps de ‘’iconoclasme ’， 
Istina, year 21 (1976); L.P, i. 43 5 on the translation of the Dialogues% CC, 24 on the slightly later 
sending of the works of Dionysius to Francia. 
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his demand for capitatio from the Romans, only after the arrival of 
an envoy from the emperor, the silentiarius John, perhaps with new 
powers for the pope. 1 The Roman record is equally silent on the 
Frankish request, and even the Frankish account cannot conceal the 
minimal nature of Zachary’s verbal, not written, reply. The pope had 
recently been in contact with Pepin on matters of law and govern- 
ment and it was to a iurisperitus that the mayor had turned. But what 
would a constitutionalist make of the Frankish request and what did 
the precedents indicate? Within the empire the last three substantive 
introductions of dynasty, at the accession of Justin I in 518, of 
Heraclius in 610 and of Leo III in 717, had all been by military men, 
at the time in possession of the only available armed force, but all had 
been elected, with legal forms scrupulously observed and, at least in 
610, with a serious and credible alternative candidate. To Zachary the 
precedents would indicate that for the apex of authority under God 
the reverse of his recorded opinion held good; the possession of 
power did not itself give title to rule, and power came only from the 
legal, constitutional possession of the title. His opinion with its 
saving coda - ‘that order may be preserved’ 一 was one of expediency 
not legal principle. The Lateran mind only regained its composure 
on the point after renewed consultation with the empire and the 
conferment, probably in the presence of the emperor’s envoy, of the 
title patricius on Pepin and his sons, a title which to them may have 
had as much implication for Provence and the point of contact 
between the old and new German kingships as for Rome, central Italy 
and the empire. 

In the three decades from 720, it is argued, there was no Roman 
disposition to claim independence, power to confer titles to rule or 
any territorial lordship beyond the duchy of Rome. The issues arose 
from initiatives taken elsewhere; Leo Ill’s re-concentration of 
authority resulted rather in the exclusion of the empire from the 
Roman Church and its world, than in the papacy^ apostasy, as 
Constantinople claimed; the manoeuvres between German rulers for 
hegemony saw Rome not fearing but blessing the Lombard kingship 
provided the primary duty, the preservation of imperial Italy, could 
be fulfilled. Papal Rome^ reflexes were essentially conservative, to 
preserve the order which had emerged with such evident success 
from the late seventh century. Yet by the end of the eighth century, 
papal Rome had acquired independence, had a territorial lordship and 
had bestowed the highest of all titles to rule. This brings us to the 
last of the issues, the only one which can properly be called constitu- 

1. Aistolf 5 s action is first mentioned by L,P y i. 441, in reference to June 752; the silentiarius 
arrived with imperial iussiones for Pope Stephen in October 752 but Stephen had already 
sent an embassy to Aistolf led, interestingly, by the heads of the two bridgehead 5 houses, Monte 
Cassino and S. Vincenzo. O. Bertolini, ‘II primo “periurium” di Astolfo verso la Chiesa di 
Roma (752-3)* Studi e Test/, cxxv (Miscellanea G. Mercati, v, Vatican City, 1946). 
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tional; once again, the domestic development of papal Rome is all- 
important. 

The pope-president had led the local government of Roman 
society from a civic centre， the Lateran, where assisted by his palatine 
officers he exercised an imperially-derived jurisdiction. By the mid- 
eighth century, a change in style and tempo of this administration, as 
marked as that of the 68os, is emerging. New sacral honorifics are 
lavished by our sources on the pope’s person and his government 
from the time of Zachary. Papal elections from 741 became increas- 
ingly swift, with all the marks of palace-directed coups\ successive 
popes, whatever their clerical grade, had the common factor of service 
in the inner sanctum^ the cubiculum of the Lateran. The three orders 
were being excluded from the great events which the central body 
alone was managing; when late in 75 3 Stephen II crossed the Alps into 
Francia, for the eight-month visit which broke so much of the distrust 
between the Franks and Rome’s rulers, he left behind his civil and 
military followers and took his household alone. In 75 7, for a month, 
the city clergy under the archdeacon resisted this Lateran domination, 
and the dead Stephen’s brother Paul was able to prevail only by 
enlisting the aid of Ravenna. In 767, it was the turn of the military 
and especially the rural aristocracy to protest at the diminished 
openness of Roman government when Duke Toto seized the Lateran 
and installed his brother Constantine; this was not an isolated 
phenomenon for rural lords had recently captured the episcopate in 
Ravenna and Naples. But in Rome there was a central body, with 
external contacts made through years of negotiation, which could co- 
ordinate effective resistance; the primicerius Christopher and his 
family, holders of the Lateran offices, expelled Toto and his brother 
and reasserted the Lateran 5 s prerogative. 1 

It is within this context that one would place the historic Consti- 
tutum Constantini. Not every twist or allusion of that text can be 
rationalized but its character is that of an imperial act, concerned with 
the establishment of jurisdiction and the means and symbols of its 
exercise: a jurisdiction, moreover, based firmly, even exclusively, on 
the Lateran. It does not promote the primatial or Petrine strands of 
the papal office, which could not be founded in imperial grant, but 
the presidential, entrenched as it now was by the palatine bureaux. The 
corporate experience of these bureaux might be interwoven: one 

1. In 741, Zachary was consecrated within four days of Gregory IIFs death; opposition 
may be indicated by LP, i. 426: sed pius et misericors, a tempore ordinationis suae omnibus f actus, etiam 
qui ante sui fuerunt persecutores bona pro malis reddidit, eosque honoribus promovens simul et facultate 
ditavit. In 75 2 there were two elections and one consecration within 1 2 days; there was a month 
of resistance to Paul in 757, resolved by his agreement with Archbishop Sergius of Ravenna; 
in 767 Constantine was imposed on the day of Paul’s death; in 768 there were two elections 
within three days of Constantine's defeat. From 772 to 817 vacancies averaged three days. For 
the careers of Stephen II and Paul, LP, i. 463; Jan T. Hallenbeck, Tope Stephen III: why was 
he elected? 5 , and *Paul Afiarta and the Papacy. An analysis of politics in Eighth century Rome/ 
both in AHP, xii (1974). 
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scholar has detected Christopher’s hand in the emperor’s profession 
of faith but his influence may have been yet more fundamental. Many 
rulers had retired to Rome and the monastic habit; two at least, 
Carloman and Ratchis, had been denied a further political role after 
their abdication. Christopher had been in Francia when Carloman 
returned in 754; more important he had been involved in the negotia- 
tions on Aistolf 5 s death which allowed Ratchis only a brief spell of 
authority, as princeps not king, and in the election of Desiderius, his 
ally in the overthrow of Duke Toto, to the kingship. He had experi- 
ence of tonsured heads and rulership, and it is possible to suggest that 
that doctrine of the Constitutum may be seen not as an enabling but 
an excluding clause, designed to retain executive power in the hands 
of a close circle. So Christopher’s pope, Stephen III, may have 
thought as he watched ineffectually the vendettas around him. 1 

These oligarchs drew on a consciousness of the descent of their 
urban authority from its establishment under Constantine IV and its 
confirmation by Constantine V which by 770 they and their predeces- 
sors around the popes had defended for half a century. But they were 
not invincible; they were not the sole agents of the pope^ powers and, 
after the comparative harmony of the pontificate of Hadrian I, who 
spanned in his person and family much of the gulf in Roman society, 
this was to be made clear at the very end of the century by Pope Leo 
III. At Terni, Pope Zachary had been concerned with the Roman 
Church’s Sabine properties; the claims for these were to continue well 
into the ninth century. It was the papal vestarariate, not part of the 
palatine college, which held responsibility here; vestararii, not neces- 
sarily royal or ducal, were active from the 740s, and in 772 Miccio, 
prior vestararius, was given exclusive responsibility for the Church^ 
interests there, for him and his successors in office. To the vestarariate 
fell supervision of papal, rather than municipal, properties, perhaps 
the domuscultae with their resources and militias and certainly the vast 
funds and consequent patronage which flowed in the 790s from 
Charlemagne^ Avar plunder. The l^iber V ontificalis y compiled in the 
vestarariate, indicates the great architectural and artistic renaissance 

1. H. Fuhrmann, Das Constitutum Constantini. Texte (Hanover, 1968); P. De Leo, Kicerchi 
sui falsi medioevali: l. I. Constitutum Constantini (Reggio Calabria, 1974). Most of the previous 
literature was surveyed by H. Fuhrmann, *Das fruhmittelalterliche Papsttum und die Konstan- 
tinische Schenkung 5 , Settimane^ xx (Spoleto, 1973). Subsequent publications to note are: R-J 
Loernertz, ‘“Gonstitutum Gonstamini^ Destination, Destinataires, Auteur, Date\ 
xlviii (1974); idem., *En marge du Constitutum Constantini: contribution a Thistoire du texte\ 
Revue des Sciences philosophiques et theologiques, lix (1975 )； N. Huyghebaert, *La Donation de 
Constantin ramenee a ses veritables dimensions*. Revue (f Histoire ecclesiastique, lxxi (1976); idem., 
*Une legende de fondation: le Constitutum Constantini 1 , Le Moyen Age, lxxxv (1979). The 
suggestion of Christopher’s part in its production is that of W. Gerichte， *Das Glaubensbek- 
enntnis der ^Konstantinische Schenkung ,, \ Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, Kanonische Abt., 
xxxxvii (1961). On Christopher and his fall, see O. Bertolini, *La Caduta del primicerio 
Cristoforo (771) nelle versioni dei contemporanei e le correnti antilongobarde e filolongobarde 
in Roma alia fine del pontificato di Stefano III (771-772)*, KSC1, i (1947). 
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in which Leo III and his successors transformed the city, obscured 
the patronage of the nobility and by-passed the traditional city 
officers. But Leo III, unlike all his predecessors, was a man of the 
vestarariate where he continued to serve even as priest of S. Susanna; 
he was a man of authoritarian temperament, conscious of his preroga- 
tives in law, who through this channel found the means to take the 
local sovereign and executive authority back from the commission 
into which it had fallen into his immediate control. When Campulus 
and his associates made that assault in 799, it was not as members of 
Pope Hadrian’s displaced family but as members of the Lateran 
college threatened with relegation. It was the last episode of eighth- 
century Rome^ constitutional journey, and it brought an emperor 
back to Rome. 1 

University College of North Wales peter llewellyn 


i. On Miccio’s appointment ， 層 i. 156— 8; Rf 7 , ii. 25— 5. On other 

in the Sabina between 745 and 778, RF, ii. nn. 8, 26, 56, 60, 122. Under Pope Hadrian (772-795) 
the vestararius Januarius was commissioned to obtain timber for building there which is 
compatible with the office having an organization there. On the administration of Rome in 
the late eighth century, see Herman Geertman, More Veterum. II Liber Pontificalis e gli edifici 
ecclesiastici di Roma nella tarda anticbita e neU'alto medioevo (Groningen, 1975). For Leo IIFs career, 
see LP, ii. 3. 

NOTE: Thomas F. X. Noble, The Republic of St Peter: the birth of the Papal State, 680-82) 
(Philadelphia, 1984), reached me after submission of this article. My analysis of our common 
point of departure, the 680s, is radically different from his and affects all subsequent 
interpretation. 
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